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same admonishments, proving how very dangerous an
Italian tour was reckoned in those days. Sidney, in a
remarkable letter to Languet, insists upon the point.
He says he wishes the Turks could come to Italy in orclei1
to find corruption there: "I am quite sure that this
ruinous Italy would so poison the Turks themselves,
would so ensnare them in its vile allurements, that they
would soon tumble down without being pushed." Venice,
in particular, had an evil reputation. There, as Ascham
says, he saw in nine days7 sojourn "more liberty to sin
than ever I heard tell of in our noble city of London in
nine years." He admits, however, that while he knows
of many who " returned out of Italy worse transformed
than ever was any in Circe's court," yet is he acquainted
with " divers noble personages and many worthy gentle-
men of England, whom all the siren songs of Italy could
never untwine from the mast of God's word, nor no
enchantment of vanity overturn them from the fear of
God and love of honesty." To the former class belonged
the Earl of Oxford. Of the latter Philip Sidney was
an eminent example. Like the bee which sucks honey
from poisonous flowers, he gained only good from the
travels which were so pernicious to his fellow-country-
men at large.

His correspondence with Languet was doubtless ire-
ful to him, while residing at Venice and Padua.
From it we learn something about his studies, which
seem at this time to have been chiefly in philosophy
and science. Languet urges him not to overwork
himself; and he replies: " I am never so little troubled
with melancholy as when my mind is employed about
something particularly difficult." Languet on another sporting,"for him savoured of romance. Woow manyin it
